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FOUR BABYLONIAN SEAL CYLINDERS. 

By Ira Maurice Price, 

The University of Chicago. 

1. A Seal Cylinder of the Times of Sin-Gashid, about 

2000 B. C. 

A gentleman^ in Pittsburgh, Pa., sent me a short time ago a 
cylinder seaP of unusual interest. He purchased it near ancient 
Thebes in Upper Egypt of an Arab chief who was wearing it as 
a talisman. Its material was banded agate, and it was about of 
the conventional size and form. The character of the material 
of which it had been made was a great hindrance to the reading 
of its surface figures. But a gutta percha impression quickly 
removed the difiiculty. It brought out very distinctly two columns 
of inscriptions, each with five lines. But the first line of the 
second column was parallel with the third line of col. i, and thus 
the inscription closed two lines further around on the seal than 
the first column. 

Just preceding the inscription and extending almost the full 
length of the seal stands a tall, spare human figure clad in a gar- 
ment which reaches almost to his feet. It so hangs from his 
shoulders as to reveal two folds, and its lower border is decorated 
with an ornamented fringe. Upon his feet he wears long, pointed 
sandals. He has a long, straight, and sharply pointed beard. 
On his head there is a close-fitting cap; around the band there 
seems to be a slight thickening, or cushion. At the back of his 
head there is an abundance of hair, which does not fall on his neck, 
but having been cropped off stands out rather stiffly, about on a 
line parallel with his chin. He is holding up his right arm bent 
and extended somewhat from his body, with his hand open as if 
in some act of worship. On his wrist one can distinctly see a 
bracelet. His left hand, held just above his waist and close to 
his body, grips something that cannot be distinctly made out; it 

1 Mr. Edward Duff Balken. 

2 Since writing the above I have learned that Mr. Balken has generously given this 
valuable seal cylinder to the library of his alma mater, Princeton University. 
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may be either a weapon or some implement of worship. Just in 
front of his uplifted hand and extending almost around the seal is 
the first column of the inscription. Beneath the first two lines of 
this column and exactly in front of the lower half of this figure, 
there is a lamb or sheep lying down facing the priest, if such he 
is, and beneath the lamb there are three small trees or plants. 
Just following the last line of col. i on the one side, and behind 
the head of the priest on the other, there is another animal, 
resembling an antelope, lying down, facing the priest. Just 
beneath this animal, occupying the same space as the trees under 
the lamb, are six of those peculiar diamond shaped figures, in two 
pairs, that are now and then found on seals. 

The chief interest, however, in this seal cylinder attaches to 
its inscription. Its form and arrangement on the seal show that 
it was read not from left to right, as Assyrian and Babylonian 
inscriptions of later periods, but from top to bottom. Its writing 
is that of archaic Babylonian, before the adoption of the compli- 
cated and artificial script of later times. 
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TEANSOEIPTION. 
COL. I. COL. II. 

Ki-kit-ti 

(dingir) Marduk 

Um-mi-a-gar-ra Amel 

Apil A-pi-il nitag 

(dingir) Marduk (dingir) Lugal-banda 

u 
(dingir) Nin-gul. 

TEANSLATION. 

The charm of 

Marduk- 
Ummiagarra who (is) 

Son of Apil- servant of 

Marduk the god Lugal-banda 

and 
the goddess Nin-gul. 

The first line may also be read ki-sit-ti, '^the property," or 
^•possession." 

But the most interesting portion of this little seal is found in 
its array of divinities. We find here both Marduk and the male 
divinity Lugal-banda with his consort Nin-gul. In an attempt 
to locate these divinities in time I find them mentioned together 
only in the dynasty of Erech (Uruk), and in the inscriptions of 
Sin-gashid, whose period of activity is located approximately at 
2000 B. C. 

We have two inscriptions of this ruler (published in WAI., 
Vol. I, p. 3, No. VIII, 1 and 2). The most important facts for 
our use are found in the following extracts from a translation of 
each of them. In No. 1 we find these words; Sin-gashid, son of 
Nin-gul (the female deity mentioned on the seal), king of Erech, 
builder of E -anna. On No. 2 we have: Sin-gashid, the valiant 
hero, king of Erech, king of Amnanu (a district or province on 
the edge of Elam), built the palace of his kingdom. To Lugal- 
banda his god, and to Nin-gul his mother, Sin-gashid, king of 
Erech, king of Amnanu, supporter of E-anna, after he had 
built E-anna, built the temple of Kankal, the dwelling-place of 
their joyful feast. These extracts frpm two inscriptions give us 
the facts (1) that Sin-gashid called himself the son of Nin-gul, 
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and (2) that he named Nin-gul his mother. One of them 
mentions Lugal-banda and Nin-gul side by side as the male 
divinity and his female consort. These facts would seem to 
warrant us in locating this seal with considerable degree of 
probability in the time of Sin-gashid of the dynasty of 
Erech (about 2000 B. C), when and where these divinities 
occupied a prominent place in the life and worship of the 
Babylonians. 

2. A Seal Cylinder of a PasiSu. 

The pasisu was an official duly anointed and appointed and 
dedicated as a member of a class of priests or of magicians. He 
appears frequently in the bilingual texts that are found in WAI.^ 
Vol. IV. In a series of supposed parallels in WAI., Vol. V, 23, 
51, a, 6, d, we find as his equivalent the terms isippu, asipu, 
and ramku. Through these parallel terms and the connections 
in which his name occurs, the pasisu was an official of varied 
duties. Zimmern [Bah. Belig., p. 76) defines the ramku as the 
^^Spendepriester," the alms distributor; and the asipu (p. 67) 
as ''Beschworer ;" and the root pasasu (p. 224) as ''sich 
salben." It is plain that he was occupied in the administration 
of sacred things and was devoted to the worship of special deities. 
As ramku and isippu he seems to have been engaged in some 
work of charity, whether in favor of the people or of his own 
class we are not informed. 

A seal cylinder of one of these officials is a rarity. There is 
one, however, in the large collection of Dr. William Hayes Ward. 
It is executed on jade, and thirty-two millimeters long, and nine- 
teen wide. The face of it is concave and carries on its surface 
three mythical figures and four lines of inscriptions. The figures 
according to Dr. Ward's interpretation are the goddess Ishtar 
standing erect and facing front with one foot on a dragon ; in 
her right hand she holds up a Babylonian caduceus, and in her 
left hanging by her side she holds a serpent rod. From her 
shoulder rays shoot forth as from some brilliant object. On her 
right and facing her stands Kamman, who holds in his left hand, 
lifted to his waist, an instrument, possibly a cane. His chief 
garment hanging from his waist resembles a narrow apron taper- 
ing and ending at his knees. Behind him and facing in the same 
direction is a female figure, with both hands uplifted as if in the 
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act of worship. Her figure and dress differ very markedly from 
those of Ishtar. Though her head-dress is about of equal height, 
its make-up is on a different scale. 
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The four lines of inscription are executed in the script of 
Babylonia between 2500 and 2000 B. C. The characters are 
strong, definite, and well made. 



TEANSLITEEATION. 

Im-gur dingir En-zu 
pasisu dingir Nin-lil-la(l) 
dumu dingir Ni-ba-ab-du 
arad dingir Da-mu. 



TRANSLATION. 

Imgur-Sin 

Pasisu of the goddess Belit 
Son of Ilu-ni-ba-ab-ru 
Servant of the goddess Ba-u. 



We find that this pasisu as such devoted himself to the god- 
dess Belit, the consort of her greater lord Bel. Belit had a 
temple at Nippur, and can be traced back to the first dynasty of 
Ur. The code of Hammurabi, in its conclusion, gives an idea of 
the relation of Belit to the great founder of the Babylonian 
empire in these words : 

May Belit, the august mother, whose command is potent in E-kur, 
who looks with gracious favor upon my plans, in the place of judgment 
and decisions pervert his [the transgressor of Hammurabi's laws] words 
in the presence of Bel ! May she put in the mouth of Bel, the king, the 
ruin of his [the transgressor's] land, the destruction of his people, and 
the pouring out of his life like water ! 

These words attribute to her more significance and influence than 
Jastrow {Relig. Bab.-Assyr,, p. 55) is inclined to give her. 
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These words of Hammurabi name Ekur as her place of power 
and influence, and from which she regarded with favor the plans 
of the monarch. 

The father of this pasisu was a devotee of another goddess, 
Bau. She was pre-eminent in one division of Lagas, viz., Uru- 
azagga. She was the consort of Ningirsu, and daughter of 
Anu. So that both our pasisu and his father were devoted 
to the service of female divinities whose headquarters were 
at centers in middle Babylonia — probably not later than 
2400 B. C. 

3. Another Seal from Sin-gashid's Day. 

Some time ago Mr. W. Gedney Beatty of New York city sent 
me a wax impression of a hematite seal, containing four lines of 
inscription. Underneath these lines stand two mythical figures 
facing each other. The upper parts of their bodies, such as 
shoulders, arms, heads, and head-coverings prominently stand 
out in line and ball forms. Between them they hold a tall 
crooked instrument of some kind, the top of which seems to 
represent a serpent's head. 
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The inscription is written in the old Babylonian script of 
2000 B. C, and probably belongs to that epoch. It reads: 

Ba-si-lugal-na-di 
dumu (dingir) Gimil-ba-ru 
nitag (dingir) Lugal-banda 
u (dingir) Nin-gul-na 

One thing to be observed is that the divinities named are the 
same as noted above in the Balken seal, probably dating from 
the time of Sin-gashid. 
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The accompanying cut represents a conventional cylinder of 
the times of Gudea, about 2800 B. C. Its inscription is pre- 
sented in the script of the Gudean period and carries nothing of 
special importance, not hitherto published. The seal is in the 
admirable collection of Dr. William Hayes Ward. 
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